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against his former patron Palmerston and demanded his impeachment as an agent of the tsar. There were, of course, dissenting voices and attempts to pour oil on the stormy waters of journalistic and public passion. Lord Melbourne in 1837 deprecated Ponsonby's "ridiculous Russophobia." Richard Cobden in his pamphlet Russia (1836) and throughout his long career argued that Great Britain was not called upon to interfere between Russia and Turkey. He expounded the plausible theory that even the establishment of the Muscovites on the Bosphorus would not injure British commerce because backward Russia was not in a position to compete with England. But these cooler counsels met with little public support and their very moderation and soundness tended to increase the violence of the anti-Russian attacks. Russia's alleged threat to India, which became an article of faith with British statesmen of the Palmerstoman school, made London watch with growing anxiety the activities of the tsarist government in the regions deemed suitable as the starting point of the expected invasion. It was imagined, with scant regard for formidable geographical and physical obstacles, that Russia might strike at India either indirectly through Persia or directly through the passage between the Caspian and the Aral seas and the valley of the Oxus, occupied by the principalities of Khiva and Bokhara. Russian expansion in the Near East offered a semblance of justification for the apprehensions entertained by the imaginative statesmen, publicists, and historians. The treaties of Turkmanchay (1828) and Adrianople (1829) had consolidated and extended Russia's hold over the Caucasus and had pushed the southern frontier of the empire to the upper valley of the Euphrates, one of the potential routes for the invasion of India, The formal annexation of the Caucasus, however, was followed by a protracted struggle for the subjugation of the rebellious and freedom-loving mountaineers. The principal insurgent movement broke out in 1830 and assumed the character of a holy war of Islam. In 1834 Shamil was elected leader of the insurgents, and he successfully resisted the conquerors until 1859. There were numerous other less stubborn yet determined and bloody uprisings, and the pacification of the Caucasus was not officially completed until 1864. British statesmen, especially Ponsonby and Palmerston, who doubted the legality of Russia's claim to the Caucasus, followed the progress of the struggle with keen interest and offered the insurgents moral encouragement and material assistance. Late in 1836 a small British vessel, the Vixen, carrying salt,